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peepee OF THE Indonesian scene are aware that 
-its politicians, like old-time movie heroines, have 
a truly fantastic survival ability and somehow always 
managed to avoid the last fatal step. Indonesian political 
life seems to go on in an atmosphere of continuing 
crisis which never quite reaches the point of no return. 
In spite of their amazing adroitness, however, In- 
donesia’s political groups now seem to face the pros- 
pect of an increasingly turbulent and crisis-ridden future. 
The immediate reasons for this are to be found in the 
hectic 58 days of 1953 (June 2 to July 30) between 
the resignation of the Wilopo Cabinct and the formation 
of the Ali-Wongsonegoro administration. The resigna- 
tion of the Wilopo Cabinet, which had been existing in 
a political oxygen tent ever since the October 17th 
affair in 1952, unleashed all the personal animosities and 
partisan bitterness which had been increasingly un- 
controlled since the October 17 incident. 

Indonesian politics, in spite of its facade of Western- 
style organization and verbose statements of party 
principles,’ is carried on in an atmosphere often re- 
sembling that of a large, quarrelsome and _ neurotic 
family group. An acute Indonesian political observer 
once commented to the writer, “Really to understand 
our politics you would have to know the biography of 
every leader from before the war until now and every 
quarrel or disagreement they and their families have 
had with each other.” Leaving aside imposing paper 
claims of party membership, Indonesian political life 
is a kind of poker game played by a few thousand people 
all of whom have known each other much too long and 
too well. 

Without a realization of the vital importance of these 
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personal relationships, in particular those of President 
Sukarno with Hatta, the Sultan of Jogjakarta, Sjahrir, 
Natsir, Major-General Simatupang, the Masjumi and 
the Indonesian Nationalist Party (PNI), there can be 
no realistic understanding of the turbulent currents of 
Indonesian politics. The unhappy alienation of the 
President from virtually all the other prominent leaders 
of the national revolution will continue, probably in- 
creasingly, to exert an adverse influence on future 
political developments. 

The most striking instance of the troubles caused by 
these personality clashes was, of course, the famous 
October 17 affair, which must be understood for any 
proper analysis of Indonesian politics. 

In this incident almost all the conflicting interests in 
Indonesian public life were involved. Its ostensible 
origin was a rather academic constitutional debate over 
the power of the President to bypass a Minister (De- 
fense Minister Hamengku Buwono, the Sultan of Jog- 
jakarta) in regulating personnel matters within his 
ministry. But it brought into sharp focus all of the 
personal and group antagonisms which so seriously 
menace Indonesia’s political stability. Chief among 
these was the President's jealousy and fear (apparently 
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exaggerated) of the role and possible ambitions of the 
Sultan. Behind the President and within the army was 
the group of former guerrilla officers, mostly under 
strong Nationalist Party influence, who had received 
what sketchy military training they possessed from the 
Japanese. In the Sultan’s plan to modernize and stream- 
line the Indonesian Army these officers saw a plot, 
master-minded by the professional army group (trained 
under the Dutch) to oust them from their jobs 
Further complicating the picture was the fact that the 
Defense Ministry group favoring a modernized army 
were all, including the Sultan, known to be sympathetic 
to Sultan Sjahrir’s Socialist Party (PSI), which is 


particularly disliked by the Nationalists. By attacking 
the Sultan the Nationalists saw a chance to strike their 
old enemies and seized it avidly. The Masjumi found it- 
self pulled in on the side of the Sultan and the Social- 


ists when, in the parliamentary discussions preceding 
October 17, it became apparent that the Nationalists 
were quite ready to proceed to extremes. The Com- 
munist Party (PKI), already skilled in the Trojan horse 
technique adopted after its setback in 1951, hovered on 
the edge of the conflict, and while uttering pious public 
appeals for national unity, both before and after Octo- 
ber 17, lost no opportunity to exploit the Masjumi- 
Nationalist schism and any other politically useful 
tensions. 

The aftermath of the October 17 demonstration by 
the pro-Sultan group, which apparently was intended 
to overawe rather than to overthrow Parliament, saw 
the emergence of two loose and fluctuating political 
blocs, one supporting and the other opposing the demon- 
strations. This polarization seems destined to be an im- 
portant factor in Indonesia’s political future. Within 
the army there emerged a noisily belligerent group op- 
posed to the October 17 demonstrators, to a modern 
army, to Sjahrir and the Socialists. Politically it re- 
ceived support from the Nationalist Party and its allies 
and also, covertly, from the Communists. This group 
executed a series of army “revolts” in which various 
area commanders, notably East Java, South Sumatra 
and the Celebes, were deposed by their subordinate 
officers, who then loudly proclaimed their undying ad- 
herence to the President, the Pantjasila (‘Five Prin- 
ciples” of the state) and the temporary Parliament. With 
B. M. Diah’s newspaper, Merdeka, (which increasingly 
has followed a policy of reckless opportunism) as its 
mouth-piece, the anti-October 17 group began loudly 
demanding the dismissal of Defense Secretary-General 
Budiardjo and several high-ranking officers, all members 
of the “modern” army group, who were charged with 
complicity in the October 17 affair. Actually the real 
sin of these individuals seems to have been more that 
they were considered sympathetic to the Socialist Party 


and that they blocked Nationalist Party prospects for 
control ing the armed forces, a strategic position of 
importance, particularly in the event of elections. 

The Sultan of Jogjakarta, who, both before and 
after his resignation from the Defense Ministry post on 
January 3, 1953, had acted with great circumspection 
and dignity, and the Socialist Party Leader, Sjahrir, 
were forced into the role of leaders of the so-called pro- 
October 17 group, which had the Socialist daily Pedo- 
man as its chief editorial voice.” 

The Masjumi, in the period following October 17, 
found itself forced into the “pro” camp. The party had 
been, to say the least, displeased by the arrest and 
brief detention on October 17 of several of its more 
prominent conservative leaders, including former Prime 
Minister Sukiman, reportedly for complicity in the 
activities of Dar-ul-Islam. But counterbalancing this 
resentment was the alarm felt over the growing col- 
laboration between the Nationalists and the Commun- 
ists. Above all, bitterness developed over what was re- 
garded as the unscrupulous opportunism which the Na- 
tionalist Party had shown, going even so far as voting 
against a Government in which it had.a major role, and 
against the wishes of its own Prime Minister. The sup- 
port by the Nationalists of the Sophiaan motion, pre- 
sented by a Nationalist MP, which Government spokes- 
men had declared unacceptable and asked to have re- 
jected was regarded by the Masjumi as a final proof 
of the perfidy of the Nationalists and the inability of 
the Nationalist cabinet representatives to claim to speak 
for the party. 

Though personal and party relations were becoming 
increasingly embittered, the Wilopo Cabinet, in seem- 
ing defiance of all the laws of political gravity, dragged 
out another uneasy eight months, stumbling from one 
crisis to another. In the curious tradition of Indonesian 
Cabinets, as established by those of Natsir and Sukiman, 
the resignation of the Wilopo Cabinet finally came as 
the result of the threat of the passage of a motion of 
censure, presented by independent MP, Sidik Kertapati, 
on Masjumi Interior Minister Roem’s conduct of North 
Sumatran land reform. The resignation precipitated the 
longest cabinet crisis in Indonesian history so far. 

The cabinet crisis, coming on June 2, only a few 
weeks before the Moslem New Year celebrations, 
aroused little public concern, and the 
holidays made it necessary to postpone for several weeks 
even preliminary efforts to form a new Government. 
The previous eight months had seen increasing lack of 
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restraint in the statements of political leaders and new 
extremes of vilification in the press, particularly in 
Merdeka, Both Nationalists and Communists had in- 
itiated a propaganda program designed to equate the 
Masjumi with Dar-ul-Islam in the public mind and 
place moral responsibilty on the Masjumi for the 
murders and depredations of Dar-ul-Islam_ troops. 
Against these innuendos the Masjumi had fought bit- 
terly and vigorously. Although it was obvious that it 
would be extremely dificult to achieve a new Masjumi- 
Nationalist coalition, most Djakarta observers in early 
June, while anticipating a protracted cabinet crisis, felt 
that such an alliance was the almost inevitable solu- 
tion. 

These expectations, however, were not fulfilled. The 
split had, become too wide. The first attempt to form 
a cabinet was entrusted to a Masjumi-Nationalist team 
(Roem and Mangunsarkoro), the members of which 
were antipathetic to each other and to powerful ele- 
ments within each other’s parties. It soon became ob- 
vious that they could accomplish nothing. Next, to 
Masjumi’s publicly voiced resentment, President Su- 
karno twice in succession called on Nationalist Party 
member Mukarto, then Foreign Minister and now 
Ambassador to Washington. Opposition sources were 
later to charge that Mr. Mukarto in his first attempt 
had offered the Masjumi a renewal of the coalition 
only on a basis which would have made it a very junior 


partner in the new cabinet. In his second attempt, he 
tried to form a cabinet based on an alliance with the 
smaller nationalist and marxist parties, which would 
have excluded both Masjumi and the Socialists. As 
with the present cabinet, it was clear that such an 
alignment must depend on the open or concealed sup- 
port of the communists and their front groups. 


After Mukarto’s second failure, the Masjumi was 
finally given its eagerly awaited opportunity. In al- 
liance with the smaller parties, and excluding the 
Nationalists and the Communists, the Masjumi could 
have formed a cabinet commanding a technical parlia- 
mentary majority. The writer was later told by one of 
the party leaders that this possibility was deliberately 
rejected. It was felt that such a cabinet, judging by the 
experiences of Natsir’s premiership, could anticipate 
only an uneasy and probably brief existence. There 
was also deep concern over the increasingly close al- 
liance between the Nationalists and the Communists. 
As the leader of another party privately summarized 
the situation, “If we enter a cabinet with the Masjumi 
which excludes the Nationalists, it will simply drive 
them deeper into the arms of the Communists. In- 
stead we must try to keep them from pulling away and 
provide a basis for cooperation between all reasonable 
elements.” After failing to reach agreement with the 
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Nationalists—and complete responsibility for this can- 
not be debited to one side alone—-Masjumi gave up its 
attempt. 


Th- New Cab’not 


What proved to be 
cabinet’s formation was inaugurated by the appointment 
of Dr. Wongsonegoro, presently Vice-Premier, Chair- 
man of the United Greater Indonesia Party (PIR), 
which with its 15 members is the second strongest na- 
tionalist group in the temporary Parliament. Contrary 
to all advance expectations, and probably to his own 
surprise, Dr. Wongsonegoro, a politically naive but high. 
ly principled man of good intentions, who had told the 
press that he was undertaking his mandate “with beat- 
ing heart,” succeeded where all others had failed. 

The announcement of his success on the evening of 
July 30 was received in most circles with shock and in- 
credulity. It had seemed impossible that, following the 
same tactics as Mr. Mukarto had adopted in his second 
attempt, Wongsonegoro would ‘ve able to form a cabinet 
far more dependent on Communist support and far 
less representative cf important elements in Indonesian 
society, excluding the Masjumi, the Catholics, the 
Socialists, the Protestant Christians (Parkindo) and the 
Democrats. In addition the new cabinet ministers were 
for the most part—aside from such figures as Prime 
Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo and Foreign Minister 
(former Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Chairman) 
Sunario—a curiously mixed group of second-rate and 
political unknowns, most of whom carried little weight 
in their respective parties or could speak only for 


the final phase of the new 


themselves. 

Wongsonegoro’s success seems to have been duc to 
President Sukarno in the role of deus ex machina. As 
one attempt after another failed, there was increasing 
discussion of a Hatta “business cabinet” or even a presi- 
dential cabinet. The President, for various reasons, did 
not desire cither of these alternatives; hence he brought 
the necessary pressures to bear to ensure Wongsonegoro’s 
success, 

In the composition of the present cabinet there is a 
factor well worth noting. While technically constituted 
on a “parliamentary” basis, the cabinet actually is 
“presidential” in everything but name. The leading Na- 
tionalist (PNI) representatives (Prime Minister Ali and 
Foreign Minister Sunario) are both old and _ trusted 
compatriots of the President. Among the other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet there is not a single individual of 
sufficient prestige or independence to dare ignore the 
President’s bidding. In terms of effective policy control. 
the Ali-Wongsonegoro Cabinet offers the President all 
the advantages of a “presidential” cabinet without the 
responsibility of accepting blame for any failures. Should 
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a major crisis occur, the President can shed his “non- 
political” role and officially assume the conduct of the 
government, with all past errors ascribed to previous 


“parliamentary” cabinets. Thus he can now both ef- 
fectively dictate policy and also keep his prestige un- 
damaged against the hour of need. This major stake 
which the President has in the present cabinet may well 
be a dominant factor in prolonging its life expectancy 
far beyond the time most observers initially estimated. 

Such is the background of the current scene. We may 
now try to gauge the future prospects of the major 
political groups. 


Position of the Masjumi 

Within the vast, sprawling confederacy of the Mas- 
jumi there is more surface unity at present than there 
has been for months past. In some ways the Masjumi 
resembles the Democratic Party of the United States. 
It commands the almost automatic allegiance of a certain 
section of the population, albeit on a religious, not re- 
gional,basis. The Masjumi has its conservative wing 
(Sukiman and Wibisono) and its “New Dealers” 
(Natsir and Roem). To complete the analogy, Masjumi 
has even had its “Dixiecrat” revolt in the shape of the 
Nahladatul Ulama secession of late 
Party at various stages of its 


1952. Again, as 
with the Democratic 
history, the Masjumi’s opponents gleefully and wish- 
fully continue to predict further schism and even its 
disintegration. 

The Masjumi must attempt simultaneously to main- 
tain contact with the economically conservative village 
Kiajihs, devoutly immersed in the teachings of the 
Koran, and with skeptical, Western-oriented young 
intelligentsia of the cities, who are strongly attracted 
to Marxian Socialism. This has already led to the loss 
of the conservative Nahladatul Ulama group, which 
felt that the party was taking on too much of a “re- 
formed church” aspect. If, sooner or later, the Masjumi 
has to choose between these two orientations, it will 
probably attempt to satisfy the Nahladatul Ulama view- 
point, which commands much greater mass support. 

During the recent newspaper 
Merdeka, now virtually the official organ of the Na- 
tionalist Party (PNI), ran a series of articles, quoting 
predicting the im- 


cabinet crisis, the 


the usual “well-informed sources,” 
minent withdrawal from the Masjumi of its biggest 
remaining mass organization, the Mohammadijah, and 
its swift decline to the status of an impotent splinter 
party. Although this possibility was quickly and sharply 
denied by Mohammadijah spokesman, Merdeka con- 
tinued this propaganda line. It is quite true that fol- 
lowing the Nahladatul Ulama secession there were fre- 
quent reports, apparently with considerable foundation, 
of continuing conflict within the Masjumi and_ the 
possibility of further schisms 
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It is thus highly significant that the final Masjumi 
decision to become the “loyal opposition” was reached 
by a unanimous vote of the party executive council. On 
virtually every other important issue of the previous 
two years there had been sharp disagreements and close 
votes within the executive council. 

Now as never before the Masjumi feels itself under 
attack and has reacted by closing its ranks and, for the 
moment at least, putting aside its internal quarrels. 
When outside pressures relax further splits may well 
occur, but this would seem to lie far in the future. More 
likely would be the return of the Nahladatul Ulama in- 
to the Party. The Masjumi leaders have all been angered 
by the persistent attempts of the Nationalists and Com- 
munists to pin the Dar-ul-Islam label on the Party, and 
former Prime Minister Mohammed Natsir’s statement, 
in the parliamentary discussions last September, that 
this could well lead to chaos was undoubtedly meant as 
a solemn warning. Both Masjumi and Socialist leaders 
were horrified when the new Defense Minister, Iwa 
Kususumantri, last August announced himself in favor 
of giving arms to the communist-controlled Union of 
Ex-Guerilla Fighters (PERBEPSI) to combat the Dar- 
ul-Islam. In this they saw an attempt to create a 
“peoples militia” and the seeds of a new Communist 
uprising like the 1948 Madiun insurrection. 

Though prediction is risky, it is difficult to see how 
the Masjumi, even if the possibility ever again arises, 
can bring itself to cooperate further with the Nationalists. 
As of last August, leaders in both wings of the Masjumi 
were bitter over Nationalist conduct during the previous 
year, which they felt had been lacking in both integrity 
and patriotism. Since the present cabinet enjoys the 
President’s support Masjumi leaders expect it to last 
for some time. Some feel that tacit encouragement by 
Sukarno of the Nationalist Party attacks on the Natsir 
Cabinet, from which the Nationalists were excluded, 
played no small part in ending its life after only eight 
months. 

The Masjumi can certainly inspire an almost charis- 
matic devotion, and so, perhaps can the Nahladatul 
Ulama in certain areas. Both groups, on the village and 
kampong level, appear to rely extensively on the in- 
fluence of the hadjis and kiajihs. In a country 90 per- 
cent Islamic, the Masjumi enjoys much the same basic 
advantage over other political parties as do the Christian 
Democrats in Italy. The extent to which they can 
utilize this advantage is, of course, a different matter. 

Immediately following the formation of the new 
cabinet last year, the Masjumi leaders began touring 
the provinces to instruct their branches in the duties 
of a “loyal opposition.” For the present the Masjumi 
is apparently regrouping its forces, suppressing its in- 
ternal dissensions, keeping watch on the Nationalists 
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and Communists and awaiting developments. Of all 
Indonesian political parties, the Masjumi would seem 
to have the most assured future. It will be surprising 
if a Masjumi or Islamic bloc does not dominate both 
the Constituent Assembly (constitutional convention) 
and the future parliament, when elected. Within its 
own ranks the Masjumi possesses seasoned and capable 
leaders, several of whom, such as former Prime Min- 
isters Sukiman and Natsir, have wide popular appeal 
and prestige. In addition, the Masjumi’s leadership 
potential has been augmented by the increasing orienta- 
tion of Vice-President Hatta in its direction as the split 
between him and President Sukarno has widened and 
the latter’s allegiance to the Nationalists has become 
more and more open. Also of significance for the 
Masjumi’s future is the fact that in the loose coalition 
of the “loyal opposition,” (as formerly in the group of 
consistently dependable Government parties under the 
Wilopo Cabinet )it is linked with the Catholic and 
Socialist (PSI) parties, both small in numbers but 
ranking high in the ability and integrity of their mem- 
bers and in their potentialities for making constructive 
contributions to public life. 


The Catholic Party 


The Catholic Party, with its eight members out of 
a total active membership of 209 in the provisional 
parliament, is probably over-represented at present. The 
party is, however, in the happy position of not having 
to fear the effect of elections on either its continued 
existence or future influence. By its very nature, the 
Catholic Party can always calculate accurately its rock- 
bottom support, unshaken by the shifting winds of 
politics. Furthermore, as the representative of an im- 
portant religious minority, the party can confidently 
count on being represented in any normal Cabinet. 
While it possesses no outstanding leaders of such caliber 
as Natsir, Sukiman, Roem or Wibisono, its membership 
does include a disproportionately high number of in- 
dividuals with a good education, competence and a 
spirit of public service. 

An interesting example of the status enjoyed by the 
Catholic Party was afforded in the Jogjakarta Special 
Area elections of 1951, when the election of two Catho- 
lics from an area particularly noted for its almost com- 
plete and devout adherence to Islam so aroused suspi- 
cions of fraud that the Sultan himself investigated. He 
satisfied himself that the two Catholic legislative mem- 
bers in question had been elected by their Moslem 
neighbors solely because of universal respect for their 
integrity and ability. This example of tolerance and 
mature exercise of the franchise can well serve as an 
inspiration to the voters of older and more mature 
democracies. If any sort of “normal” democratic po- 
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litical life continues in Indonesia, the Catholic Party 
seems assured of a secure and respected place. Re- 
lations between the Masjumi and the Catholics have 
been marked by close cooperation and mutual respect. 
During the parliamentary debates preceding October 
17, for example, the Government motion on the De- 
fense Ministry problem was offered jointly by Mo- 
hammed Natsir as parliamentary leader of the Masjumi 
and I. J. Kasimo as the Catholic Parliamentary leader. 
Last September only these two parties voted against 
giving the Ali Cabinet “an opportunity to work.” 

Much less certain is the future of the Socialist Party 
(PSI) and its enigmatic leader, Sutan Sjahrir. Basing 
itself, in an extremely heterodox fashion, on the prin- 
ciples of Marxian socialism, the party regards itself 
as an avant-garde charged with a mission, to the 
heathen. As far as can be judged, its following is con- 
fined almost entirely to the Westernized intellectuals of 
the urban centers, although its leaders lately have as- 
serted that the party was regaining the mass peasant 
and jworker support which it had lost prior to the 
Madiun revolt. 

Its leaders are in the difficult position of trying to 
reconcile their own Westernized cultural orientation 
and the somewhat abstruse teachings of socialism with 
the need of reaching the working class of the cities 
and the peasants in the rice fields, While theoretically 
interesting, the party’s attempt to formulate a concept 
of Asian Third Force Socialism still seems likely to have 
little mass appeal, The party leaders themselves, and 
one must credit their sincerity, are quick to state that 
they are not thinking in terms of electoral victories 
but of long-range propaganda and the gradual educa- 
tion of the masses. In parliamentary discussions, the 


party spokesmen have been distinctive for the common 
sense and brevity of their statements even though the 
party itself often takes no definite stand on the issue 


in question, 

Rather than becoming a political power in its own 
right in the near future, it seems likely that the In- 
donesian Socialist Party will continue to exercise an 
indirect influence over the course of events through its 
close rapport with the religious Socialist wing of the 
Masjumi led by Natsir and Roem. Another factor 
strengthening the party’s indirect influence is the large 
number of its members and sympathizers who occupy 
key posts in the ministries. Even though its enemies 
have been making strenuous efforts to weed them out, 
the Socialist Party probably still controls a dispropor- 
tionate number of these posts. 

Along with the Catholics the party would probably 
be taken into any Masjumi-dominated coalition, even 
though in any elections it will probably garner a very 
small number of votes. Its great strength lies in the 
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fact that, in a country so desperately short of educated 
leaders, particularly in the economic and financial 
fields, most of the trained intelligentsia are either mem- 
bers or sympathizers of the Socialist Party. A notable 
example is Dr. Sumitro, the Wilopo Cabinet’s highly 
competent Minister of Finance, who, as a result of 
partisan politics, was unhappily forced to the sidelines. 
Man for man, with a few exceptions, the Socialist dele- 
gation in the temporary parliament is superior to that 
of any other party. It seems safe to predict that the 
Socialist Party, even though it lacks the guaranteed 
support which the Catholic Party can expect, will con- 
tinue to play a considerable role in Indonesian politics, 
the smallness of its parliamentary delegation being 
balanced by its intellectual and ideological influence. 
Along with the Masjumi and the Catholics, the 
Socialists enjoy the distinction of being regarded by the 
Communists as one of the chief obstacles to their attain- 
ment of power, Since the Socialists, by virtue of a com- 
mon inheritance, have a highly sophisticated knowledge 
of Communist tactics, they are the Communists’ Public 
Enemy Number One in Indonesia, as elsewhere. 

The future cf Sutan Sjahrir is more of a riddle. He 
has been out of public life since mid-1947, when he 
resigned as Premier. Although his followers continue 
to say that it is not yet time for Sjahrir to come back, 
one wonders whether such a comeback will ever be 
possible. Among the intellectuals and Western visitors, 
his influence is considerable. Whether the Indonesian 
tea picker or peasant still remembers his name is, at 
least, open to question. Complicating the situation is 
the President’s long-standing antagonism, 
been an important factor in keeping Sjahrir out of 
public life. 

The Indonesian Nationalist Party (PNI), generally 
considered the second largest in the country, is a party 
with a proud past, a stormy present and a dubious 
future. Like Alice and the Red Queen, it has to run 
faster and faster in order to stay in the same place. It 
has been aptly said that the party is still fighting the 
Dutch for independence. The thinking of its leaders 
still seems to function in that frame of reference. Basing 


which has 


itself on i*s cloudy philosophy of “proletarian national- 
ism” (marhaenism), 


all men. 


the party tries to be all things to 


Its Central Committee, and individual members 
thereof, constantly issues statements, often highly con- 
tradictory, on virtually every issue of public interest. 
Often in the past, after an individual party leader’s 
statement has met with a cold reception, it has then 
been announced that he spoke only for himself and that 


the party remained uncommitted. Most observers ex- 


pect the party to lose heavily in any elections, and there 


is some evidence that the party leaders themselves feel 
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none too confident. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
the reckless opportunism of the party’s parliamentary 
tactics, which have included constant attacks on its 
nominal coalition partners during the period of the 
Wilopo Cabinet anu the present dangerous flirtation 
with the Communists in order to discredit the Masjumi 
and the Socialists, The Nationalist leaders are blithely 
confident that they can “use” and “control” the Com- 
munists, despite the lessons of eastern European ex- 
perience, 

Lacking such a unifying force as religion provides for 
the Masjumi and the Catholics or doctrine for the 
Socialists and Communists, the Nationalists attempt to 
gain and hold a following by a feverish and oppor- 
tunistic trimming of ideological sails. While, as recent 
events have shown, the party commands considerable 
influence in the army and certainly among large sec- 
tions of, at least, the older urban educated classes, its 
future position as a close second to Masjumi seems very 
dubious. It is the writer’s impression that the party 
does not have much appeal for the younger genera- 
tion of intellectuals, who, for the most part, seem to 
regard the PNI’s line as “old stuff.” This, of course, is 
of considerable importance for the party’s survival 
Elections will probably greatly weaken the PNI, al- 
though it may well gain by the re-entry of various 
other Nationalist groups which have seceded from it at 
various times in the past. Their prospects of surviving 
as separate entities are doubtful in the extreme. 


The Communist Party 


The Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), which, as 
recently as the security arrests of August 1951, was still 
very much on the defensive, finds itself today within 
striking distance of gaining power. Through a “popular 
front” technique, loud protestations of its stainless 
patriotism, continued consolidation of its control over 
organized labor, skilful exploitation of conflicts among 
the other parties (notably the Masjumi and National- 
ists) and a worsening economic situation, the Com- 
munist Party, whether through -the skill of its own 
leadership or (more likely) the guidance of an inter- 
national advisory group, is today in the strongest 
position it has occupied since before the unsuccessful 
Madiun revolt of 1948. Memories of Madiun are the 
greatest handicap the Communists have to overcome. 
Masjumi and Socialist papers. and the Communists’ 
bitter foe. the independent Indonesia Raya, never let 
their readers forget the “betrayal of Madiun” when the 
Communists attempted to stab the infant republic in 
the back at a time when it was fighting for its life 
against the Dutch. 

The Communist Party has been tireless in its or- 
organizational activity, is apparently well supplied with 
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funds, probably via the Chinese Embassy, and is con- 
stantly on the alert to exploit any frictions. It has been 
reported that it was loudly agitating for repressive ac- 
tion against Dar-ul-Islam, it was at the same time 
covertly providing that organization with funds and 
other assistance. Any detailed analysis of Communist 
activity is obviously impossible, but the time may well 
come, in the not too distant future, when those who 
have pointed to Indonesia’s adherence to Islam as ef- 
fective insurance against a Communist victory may find 
themselves sadly disillusioned. In its village propa- 
ganda, the party has apparently been very careful to 
avoid any offense to religious feeling and to present 
its program as merely the logical extension of the 
doctrines of Islam. (The writer was told by a foreign 
correspondent, of Asian origin, who early in 1953 made 
an extensive tour through the villages of central Java, 
that the Communists had even at that time launched 
their election preparations, sending out “educational 
teams’ who walked from village to village. ) 

Brief mention should be made of two more Indo- 
nesian parties. The section of conservative Moslem 
opinion represented by the Nahladatul Ulama will con- 
tinue to be a potent, if obscurantist and anti-Western. 
force in Indonesian life. Whether it will reenter the 
Masjumi seems to depend on the number of seats it 
can secure in the executive committee rather than on 
reconciliation of any basic ideological differences 
The Nahladatul Ulama viewpoint will continue to be 
represented in future cabinets and representative bodies, 
probably, in the latter case, by a sizable group. 

The Protestant Christian Party (Parkindo) is likely 
to continue and to increase its parliamentary repre- 
sentation (at present it has but four seats). Like the 
Catholics, but not to the same extent, it has a fairly 
stable basis of electoral support, and it will command 
a seat in most future cabinets and a fairly consistent 
degree of parliamentary representation. Complicating 
Parkindo’s situation, however, is the apparent tendency 
of some of its members to vote the Nationalist slate 
as a matter of protective coloration. Reportedly this 
occurred in the Minahassa regional elections of early 
1951 


Minor Parties 


A score of Indonesian parties have not yet been men- 
tioned. Such nationalist parties as the United Greater 
Indonesia Party (PIR), the Greater Indonesia Party 
(Parindra), the United Peoples’ Party (PRN) and the 
many smaller groups based on this concept probably 
have little future. Although the extent of their mass 
support remains to be tested, it seems likely that they 
will eventually fuse with the Nationalist Party (PNI) 
or else disintegrate after making a poor showing in the 
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election. The fossilized United Islamic Indonesian 
Party (PSII), which bears much the same relation to 
Islamic political development in Indonesia as_ the 
Socialist Labor Party does to the American Socialist 
movement, seems likely to continue its futile course of 
schism and desperate opportunist. 

The Proletarian Party (Murba) is probably cither 
Communist-controlled or infiltrated. It may well be that 
the Communist Party is using Murba as bait for those 
who like their Communism with a nationalist flavor. 
On the local branch level, Murba-Communist relations 
seem to be strained, Whether, in any election, Murba 
could even win the four seats it now holds in the 
temporary parliament seems doubtful, Equally uncertain 
is the future of that curious political group, the Labor 
Party (Buruh) headed by present Labor Minister 
Abidin and former Labor Minister Tedjaksumana 
Vaguely Marxian-Socialist in philosophy, the most prob. 
able fate of the party is disintegration, with its present 
small following gravitating to cither the Communists or 
the Socialists. On such paper parliamentary groupings 
as the Communist-front Progressive Fraction or the 
right-wing Democratic Fraction and the various ephe- 
meral attempts to organize the different small parties 
into a third force balance of power bloc (most recently 
by Mr. Wongsonegoro and his party), no detailed com- 
ment is needed. 


Summary 


In summary it may be said that Indonesian politics 
seems to be showing an increasing polarization, with 
the Masjumi as the rallying point on one side and the 
Nationalist-Communist (PNI-PKI) bloc on the other. 
The latter group receives support from the office- 
hungry politicians of the smaller nationalist parties 
(PIR, Parindra, PRN) and some religious parties 
(PSII, Nahladatul Ulama). The picture is compli- 
cated by the bitterness of personal relations between 
many of the prominent leaders, by the menace of Com- 
munist activities, by the relations between the army and 
various political parties, by the somewhat equivocal role 
of President Sukarno, and, finally, by the pressing eco- 
nomic and security problems, which are interrelated 
Germane to the security problem is the question of the 
relations of Masjumi and the Nahladatul Ulama with 
the outlawed Dar-ul-Islam rebels, with whom, as fel- 
low-Moslems with basically similar aims, they have 
many sympathetic ties. 

Friends of Indonesia can only hope that its leaders’ 
remarkable ability to follow the path of compromise, 
apparently a happy heritage from its Hindu-Buddhist 
past, will again provide a way out of its seemingly in- 
soluble problems and permit the realization of the 
nation’s potential greatness. 
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Higher Education in India 


BY ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 


gy “SERVILE FIDELITY” with which (in Rashdall’s 
words) the “institutions of a mother-university are 
reproduced in its daughters” is very apparent in the 
universities of India. The three oldest—Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay-——were founded in 1857 and were modelled 
after the University of London. The University of 
London underwent some radical changes in 1858, but 
for many years these reforms were not reflected in the 
Indian daughter institutions. Their fidelity was to the 
past. In many respects it still is 
The Indian university movement took concrete form 
with the famous Wood Despatch of 1854. Sir Charles 
Wood, then President of the Board of Control of the 
East India Company, forwarded to India from London 
a plan for “creating a properly articulated scheme of 
education, from the primary school to the university.” 
One immediate result of his Despatch was the founding 
of three provincial universities at Calcutta, Madras 


and Bombay. These universities, as conceived by the 
author of the Despatch, were not to be themselves 
“places of education.” but were to test “the value of 


the education given elsewhere.” As originally set up, 
then, the three universities were examining bodies, and 
colleges were “affiliated,” as they were to the London 
University of that time. 

The universities of India may be grouped into three 
“affiliating” 


main types. First, there is the old-type 


institution, having no university teaching departments 
and in most cases no “constituent colleges” (run direct- 
ly by the university). This category includes Agra Uni- 
versity, Jammu and Kashmir 
University and Bihar University. This type of institution 
shows the greatest fidelity to the past 

Secondly, there are affiliating and teaching universi- 
ties, such as the three ancient institutions (Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay) and many others: Mysore 
in 1916), Osmania (1918), Nagpur (1923), Rajputana 
(1947), Poona (1948), and the (new) Punjab Uni- 
versity (also founded after the partition of India) 
These all have their own teaching departments or con- 
stituent colleges, or both, as well as affiliated colleges. 

Thirdly, there are the “residential, teaching and 
unitary” universities. Of this type are Aligarh Uni- 
versity (1921), the (reconstituted) Allahabad University 


University, Gujerat 


founded 
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(1921), Annamalai (1929), Lucknow (1921), and 
Roorkee (1948). These for the most part have a pleasant 
and healthy atmosphere, but for many reasons, espe- 
cially shortage of funds, residential universities cannot 
be expected to displace the other two types. 

There is in India something of a prestige ranking of 
universities. Indians are, as it were, overawed by tra- 
ditional reputations. Professors in Calcutta, for instance, 
are apt to talk down to Lucknow. And Madras Uni- 
versity looks down on Patna University or Travancore 
or Saugor, Delhi University, and Aligar” and Benares, 
the other Centrally-supported universities, are gaining 
prestige because of their financially favored positions. 
The relative prestige of Indian universities may be 
changing, but a prestige hierarchy remains. 

Yet the prevalent belittling of the degrees of the 
non-prestige universities by the graduates of the prestige 
institutions is as nothing compared to the general be- 
littline of Indian degrees and of Indian universities by 
Indians themselves, especially those who have been 
abroad. Indians often act as if the product of Calcutta 
University or of Madras is automatically inferior to 
the Cambridge or Manchester product. Historically, of 
course, this is a result of the fact that the former 
Indian Civil Service was open munly to those with 
Oxford or Cambridge degrees. But there are still today 
vested interests in Indian education and they manage 
to maintain an atmosphere in which labels and degrees 
other than British labels and Oxford and Cambridge 
degrees are considered second-rate. There are, of 
course, enough reasons for criticizing Indian universities 
but there is a frustration factor in this belittling business 
that should not be ignored. 

When Cambridge or London, say. refuses to recognize 
Calcutta or Lucknow degrees, the frustrated individual 
(or group) not ix‘reyuently gives vent to very natural 
feelings by moun: .¢ the belittling bandwagon-——helitt- 
ling Calcutta, California, the Dutch engineering degree, 
the Australian medical degree, the American Ph.D., the 
Danish agricultural diploma, and so on. The vested 
interests in Indian education, namely, the Indian grad- 
uates of Oxford and Cambridge, not unnaturally foster 
this belittling process. They help also in spreading 
strange notions about the value of American degrees, or 
Australian, or Dutch. 

In reality, a student can get as good an education in, 
say, the University of Delhi or the University of Alla- 
habad as in the Universities of Durham (England), 
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Arizona, Virginia, Vermont, or Nottingham. Indians 
seldom realize this because they usually know only about 
(and make comparisons only with) the best institutions 
of the United States or Britain. The habit of always 
looking blindly to the “traditional” universities is firmly 
ingrained in India, and inhibits receptivity to new and 
different and possibly better ideas. The habit of some 
Indians of putting a halo over the head of the foreigner 
also is harmful. 


In spite of the rule that “other things being equal 
Indians should be hired,” India gets too many second- 
rate experts from Western countries, brought to the 
country not necessarily by foreign agencies but often 
by Indians themselves. For example, a team of medical 
experts recently came to a Delhi hospital, including two 
British nurses who were to provide information about 
the most advanced methods in a certain field. The hos- 
pital already had on its staff Indian nurses who had 
trained in London with these British girls, but who 
had been opposed at every step by their superiors when 
they tried to modernize the hospital’s methods by ap- 
plying what they had learned. 

When we criticize, as we must, certain aspects of 
university education in India, we must never forget 
that universities in every country have their own faults 
and shortcomings, and that universities in India as 
elsewhere have many problems and difficulties to con- 
tend with. University education in India is much better 
than is generally assumed in India. Moreover, it is a 
mistake to assume, as so many Indians do, that British 
and American and Belgian and Australian secondary 
schools do a vastly better job in preparing students for 
the university than Indian secondary schools. Yet it 
must be admitted that many Indian students come to 
the university ill prepared. 

A sweeping criticism of Indian universities was ex- 
pressed by Patrick Geddes in answer to a question from 
the Calcutta University Commission of 1917-19, perhaps 
the most important document in the history of Indian 
education. The question was: “Do you consider that 
the existing system of university education affords to 
young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training? If not, in what main respects do 
you consider the existing system deficient from this 
point of view?” Geddes’ answer is just as pertinent to- 


day as it was then. He said: 


No; the existing system is not merely deficient; it is a wrong 
system. However, this may be mitigated by individual teachers 
at their best. For the old and false psychology and pedagogy, 
now and increasinely discredited in oll livine schools, is still, 
and peculiarly, comserved in the universities. Witness, ¢.g.: 

a) The essential insistence on passive memorizing of lecture 
notes and text-hooks, in short on cram for the examina- 


tions 
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(b) Mass instruction, without sufficient individual contact 
with teachers, and free questioning of them accordingly. 
(c) Insistence on details, and examination too much on these, 
with insufficient general comprehension and appreciation 
of the subject. 
Deficiency of practical and original work. 
Individualistic distinctions, by examination results too 
much apart from the above considerations. 
Attainment of mere breadwinning employment, too much 
apart from true professional ambitions. 
Starvation of aesthetic, practical, social, and moral in- 
terests generally, inevitable on any dict of mere knowledge 
Resultant college atmosphere too much exhaled from 
solitary drudecries, and these in prevalent anxiety and 
fear—fear alike of the approaching examinations and of 
future uselessness. 
Consequent scarcity of true academic life, that of vivid 
adolescence inspired and guided by vital senescents, all 
feeling at leisure and liberty, yet concentrating through 
these towards active study, and discussion, and through 
(thus clarified) social purpose towards more and more 
effective attainment and service.' 


Even a casual observer of Indian universities cannot 
help noticing that students in India are not interested 
primarily in education (or even in training). They Want 
labels—-good labels. Since the labeling process makes 
use of examinations, they want mainly to pass examina- 
tions. This attitude is not, of course, confined to India, 
but the amount of emphasis that Indian students have 
to give to examinations is rarely seen in other countries. 
France possibly is an exception. And, unfortunately, 
both in India and in France, the examinations are often 
unfair, senseless and unrelated to education. To use 
cave-man examinations in the atomic age is little short 
of suicidal. Indians speak, with much truth, of the 
immorality of modern society in inventing terrifying 
instruments of destruction. The indictment is sound. 
But the destruction wrought by the examination system 
is almost as tragic and unnecessary. 

The problem is not merely—-or even mainly 
lem of education and educationists. It is a problem set 
by society as a whole, Minor improvements will not by 
themselves do very much until society itself lays less 
stress on these measuring rods. As long as a country 
uses examinations mainly as a means to keep people out 
of the labor market, it will be no nearer the solution. 
On the other hand, when only about half of the 
250,000 “educated men” in India who join the ranks 
of those in search of employment each year are success- 
ful, the problem is not a simple one. 


a prob- 


It is the examination system, coupled with the be- 
littling process already noted, that makes ‘he finished 
product in India less well prepared to face the realities 
of life than the strong hereditary abilities would indicate. 


In India today such a premium is placed on the pos- 
1 Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19, Report (Cal- 
cutta, Government Printing, 1919), vol. VIIT, p. 8% 
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session of a “first-class first’ that the mere crammers 
who sometimes receive this distinction usually deify 
themselves as well as the label. This, of course, is true 
also in other countries; but rarely do they lay such stress 
on book learning alone. 


Indian Student Characteristics 


There is no question that in innate ability the Indian 
student is second to none—and probably better than 
many. This student, working as he does in an atmosphere 
of frustration and difficulty, oppressed as he is by the 
deliberate attempt of the nation to inculcate in him an 
inferiority complex, usually rises above his environment, 
and his native personality generally shows through the 
cloud. 

The teacher says that the student is intellectually 
weak and unwilling to work. The student complains 
about his teachers being dull. The politician is always 
saying something like: “This indiscipline and unseemly 
conduct on the part of students has got to stop.” The 
administrative officer pontificates that there are not 
enough failures these days in the examinations. But 
when one examines more closely the case against the 
Indian student, one sees that it is also the case against 
the British or American student. 

His accusers say that he is no longer serious—imply- 
ing that in the preceding generation, in “our” genera- 
tion, he was serious—that he does not persevere in his 
studies, that he is indisciplined, that he is not enough 
interested in the problems of the day (or, alternatively, 
that he is too much interested in them), that he is of 
poorer calibre than his predecessor of the last genera- 
tion, and that he is intellectually wanting. They say that 
he is lazy, shiftless, uncultured, that he rarely reads 
anything that will not appear on the test paper, that all 
he wants is security, and so on. Even if all of this is 
true, the Indian student of today is what he is, not be- 
cause of inherent defects in his character, but because 
of the complicated times he lives in. It is the faults in 
the human relations of the colleges and universities, 
together with the period of frustration in which we all 
live, that adversely affect the student of today in India, 
as elsewhere. 

For completeness, one must list here the impression, 
confirmed by many outsiders and some insiders, that the 
Indian student is too loath to use his hands. There is 
a long tradition in the country that manual labor is 
something to be looked down upon. All the speeches of 
the Prime Minister and the President cannot undo in a 
few months the effect of a centuries-old habit of thought: 
nor can the recent decisions of certain vice-chancellors 
that their students shall henceforth perform a few hours 
of manual work per term. This is a definite weakness. 
One does not become a first-class first in life—though 
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one may acquire the label on paper—merely by mem- 
orizing scientific formulae in geology or chemistry or 
aeronautical engineering. Science is something more. 
Until the Indian student and society recognize this, 
even doubling the number of National Laboratories will 
not change the face of the Indian earth. 

Tagore said that the Indian “cultured community” 
is a “community of qualified candidates.” The candi- 
dates are inspected, qualified (or eliminated), and 
stamped. But it is not the fault of the universities that 
students have to study “M.A. Final” or “M.Sc. Pre- 
vious” instead of subjects. 

After these comments on the Indian student, an im- 
portant half of the “cultured community,” it is neces- 
sary to touch on the Indian teacher, the other important 
member of the Indian educational society. 

The much-maligned Indian teacher of today was the 
much-maligned Indian student of yesterday. He grew 
up in an atmosphere of frustration and difficulty. Often 
he takes out his own frustrations on his students. Per- 
haps even more often he just ignores the students or 
treats them as inanimate objects. (He tries to make out 
a case, often convincingly, that this is because he is 
overworked.) But there are instances, as in other coun- 
tries, where the teacher teaches. In short, the Indian 
teacher is sometimes bad and sometimes good. The 
situation in this respect is no different from that in the 
universities of other countries. 

But there are other respects, In the words (an under- 
statement) of the Radhakrishnan Commission, “With 
the introduction of democratic control and of elections 
in our universities there has grown a tendency among 
teachers to interest themselves more in the administra- 
tive affairs of the university than in their legitimate 
duties. We were told that in several cases teacher- 
politicians have succeeded better in their careers than 
teachers who have devoted themselves to teaching and 
scholarship. The success of teacher-politicians who 
manipulate elections and get for themselves and their 
friends influential and lucrative positions in their own 
or sister universities is largely responsible for the de- 
terioration of the morals of teachers and of the academic 
standards of the universities.””* 

Some of the critics of teacher behavior are not so 
polite. Thus one of them is convinced that “Evils in 
this country have reached dimensions truly pathological. 

. In no country of the world in the present or in the 
past, have teachers banded themselves to manipulate 
conditions for self-exploitation to the extent they have 
done in India. In India education not only co- 
operates with the society to perpetuate the evils; to a 
certain extent, it even gives a lead through a body of 


2 Report of the University Education Commission (Gov- 
ernment of India Press, Simla, 1951), vol. I, p. 70. 
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corrupt and depraved teachers.”* This is strong lan- 
guage. Numerous aspects of Indian university politics 
are unsavory, but the teacher is one of the victims of 
society blamed by the society. 

That vice-chancellors sometimes show vices and that 
professors sometimes distrust.the examiners is denied 
by no one. Distrust is a basic feature of the Indian 
university environment. Students distrust teachers, and 
teachers students, and both have little use for admin- 
istrators. But this is not native to the Indian university; 
it is superimposed by society, and can be removed when- 
ever society wishes. Presently, society is more interested 
in politics than in “new-fangled ideas” about education. 


The Language Problem 


Related to both politics and education is the lan- 
guage problem. No other problem has caused greater 
controversy among educationists in the past or in the 
present. The Radhakrishnan Commission declared: 
“ _ . although there are hundreds of dialects in India, 
the principal languages which possess literature of their 
own and therefore can claim to be fit media of in- 
struction are not more than a dozen.”* Not more than 
a dozen! According to the Commission, the fear that, 
in the “absence of the binding force of English,” there 
will be a “reversion to old differences and divisions is 
so great that many advocate the retention of English 
as an instrument for the continuance and fostering of 
the unity which it has helped to create.”* 

Today Hindi is the national language. In about ten 
years it is supposed to become the language of in- 
struction in the universities. Many people, however, ad- 
vocate the retention of English. Arguments still fly back 
and forth, though the question is supposed to have been 
settled. Professors from the south, for instance, do not 
find it easy to learn Hindi. Therefore it is not only the 
supporters of English who are opposed to Hindi but 
also the spokesmen (political and educationist) for non- 
Hindi-speaking areas. 

The need for a knowledge of English for scholarship 
and research is not disputed. But for an ordinary 
student to have to learn English and Hindi as well as 
his mother tongue is well-nigh an impossibility. For an 
ordinary student to have to attend college lectures in 
English, as now, is a strain that often leaves him with 
an insufficient knowledge of his own language as well as 
of English. For an ordinary student the strain of having 
to learn three languages—usually from poor teachers 
will result in general bewilderment as well as in an 


3 R. K. Sineh, Our Universities and Our Vice-Chancellors 
(Agra, 1950), p. 4. 

4 Report of the University Education Commission, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 305. ‘ 

5 Ibid., vol I, p. 316. 
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addition to the inferiority complex already referred to. 

“We have paid a heavy price for learning through 
English in the past,” the Radhakrishnan Commission re- 
ported. “Instead of laying stress upon thinking and 
reasoning we emphasized memorizing; in place of ac- 
quiring knowledge of things and realities we acquired 
a sort of mastery over words. It affected originality of 
thought and development of literature in the mother 
tongue. . . . Whatever the advantages of English and 
the immediate risks in a change over to the new, the 
balance of advantage on a long view of the matter lies 
in the change.’””* 

In view of all this, it is strange that the Vice-President 
of India and men like Suniti K. Chatterjee, the Chair- 
man of the West Bengal Legislative Council (who 
testified in 1917 that “a foreign medium of instruction 
with which the student has to grapple at every step 
tends to stifle all power of independent thinking in the 
continually increasing number of college students, and 
affords a strong encouragement to cram’’’) seem to be 
moving more and more to the English side. The argu- 
ments they use are almost those of Macaulay: “The 
question now before us is simply whether, when it is 
in our power to teach this language [English], we shall 
teach languages in which by universal confession there 
are no books on any subject which deserve to be com- 
pared to our own.” It is ironical that Macaulay's 
Minute has come to be used in India as a sort of byword 
of denunciation. 

Tagore once wrote: “There is nothing so terrible as 
the English language for one whose mother tongue is 
Bengali.” The same comment could probably be made 
by those whose mother tongues are Tamil, Telegu, 
Gujerati, etc. Obviously many questions remain un- 
answered. 

There are many unanswered questions, too, in other 
areas of Indian higher education. Though it is often 
pointed out that the Indian university is a British im- 
portation and was designed originally for British pur- 
poses, it is less commonly stressed, in India, that the 
same problems which are bothering universities in India 
bother universities also in England, Scotland, America, 
Holland, Sweden and France. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that universities in India, as in Europe and 
America, have their problems of overcrowding. They 
have housing shortages. They have poor libraries, and 
those that they have are insufficiently used. They 
underpay teachers, and are sometimes too commercial 
in their attempts to attract students. But these evils 
occur in greater or lesser degree in American and Eu- 
ropean universities also, 


6 Ibid., vol. I, p. 317. 
7 Celeutta University Commission, Report, op. cit., vol. 
VIII, p. 55. 
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The problem of women’s education is also not unique 
to India, though it is in many ways probably a bigger 
problem in India than in Western countries, especially 
at the pre-university levels, because of the strength of 
old traditions. And yet, statistically, the picture is im- 
pressive. Today 35,000 women are enrolled in Indian 
universities, or 12 percent of the total roll of university 
students. All of the universities are open equally to men 
and women. In addition to the universities and their 
teaching departments, the facilities of 457 colleges for 
general education are utilized by women; 62 of these 
colleges are for women only. Coeducation in colleges is 
becoming increasingly popular and is generally en- 
couraged. 


Lack of space prevents a consideration of graduate 
or professional education, beyond mention of the fact 
that there are excellent colleges of agriculture and en- 
gineering, etc., some of which are affiliated to uni- 
versities. The Indian Institute of Technology, which was 
set up two years ago in Kharagpur, West Bengal, is 
modeled after the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and is making an excellent start. It is already peopled 
with outstanding younger teachers and students, and 
gives every promise of advancing the cause of the tech- 
nological sciences in India. 

On the whole one can be optimistic about the 
future of science and culture in India, Many aspects of 
the picture are discouraging, to say the least; some of 
these have been noted. There are social and economic 
as well as educational problems that are tremendously 
complex. And powerful forces are at work, radically 
changing Indian attitudes and traditions. The outcome 
is uncertain, and yet, since the Indian citizen is basically 
cultured, there are grounds for optimism about the 
long-run future of education in India. The big question 


is: how long is the long run? 
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Trade Unionism in 
Malaya 
BY CHARLES GAMBA 


Gon HisTORY of the Malayan trade union movement 
comprises four different phases: first, the early 
substitution of guilds and hongs for registered associa- 
tions; second, the establishment—after the split in 1927 
between the right and left wings of the Kuomintang 


in China—of groups similar in form, if not in name, 


to trade unions; third, the period just before the last 
world war, when labor became more militant and the 
government introduced the first Trade Unions Ordi- 
nance; and fourth, the postwar period of fully-developed 


trade unionism. 

In the immediate postwar years the unions came 
under Communist influence, and after the declaration 
of the “emergency” there was a significant loss in thei 
membership, which was, however, regained later. Con- 
solidation followed, leading to the creation in 1950 of 
the Malayan Trade Union Council. Ever since, the 
unions have continued to expand, until in mid-1953 
their totat membership stood at approximately 121,000 
in the Federation and 68,000 in Singapore. 

Despite prevailing “emergency” conditions and con- 
sequent difficulties confronting union officials, th 
strength of the trade-union movement has steadily in- 
creased. Organizational work is no longer confined to 
efforts to increase membership; there is recognition 
especially amongst the larger and_ better-established 
unions, of the desirability of federation or amalgama- 
tion on the part of the many small unions with similar 
occupational or industrial interests. Since 1950 certain 
unions and groups of unions have affiliated with inter- 
national bodies, while the Malayan Trade Union Coun- 
cil belongs to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Direct negotiations between management and labor 
have taken place in several industries but these have 
mostly been limited in scope and have concerned a 
specific problem of the moment. As a result of ex- 
perience gained and of difficulties encountered during 
these ad hoc negotiations, the unions are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need for proper negotiating 
machinery of a permanent nature. Joint Whitley coun- 
cils have already been established in government de- 
partments in the Federation and Singapore, as have 
joint negotiating councils in the municipalities and joint 
industrial councils in certain industries. In, the rubbe: 


industry, discussions have recently been held for the 
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purpose of establishing permanent negotiaing and con- 
sultative machinery at national, district and estate 
levels. Arbitration boards and commissions of inquiry 
on wages and conditions of work, which have been a 
feature of the postwar period, have demonstrated an 
awareness on the part of labor of its rights, importance 
and strength which did not exist before 1945. 

Iwo arbitration boards in particular received a great 
deal of public attention—the III (Whitton) Rubber 
Industry Arbitration Board, held in Kuala Lumpur 
during October 1952, and the Postmen’s (Yong) Ar- 
bitration Board, held in Singapore early this year. The 
Whitton Board had an unusual function in that it was 
required to decide the size of wage cuts to he im- 
posed in the event that the price of rubber should fall 
eblow 294% cents (U.S.). Its proceedings were further 
distinguished by the fact that for the first time the 
workers chose a European assessor—the present writer. 

The Yong Board created precedents in Malayan 
arbitration proceedings in three respects: first, because 
its arbitrator was an Asian, a young Chinese lawyer; 
second, because it was a one-man Board without as- 
scssors; and third, because the government (that is, the 
employer) had to depend for its vital information on 
the knowledge of an Asian 
known in Malayan political and trade-union circles. The 
workers--Malay, Chinese, Indian and Eurasian 
represented by another Chinese barrister. Thus, the 
entire proceedings were skillfully managed in accord 
with the best British legal tradition by one Asian in 
cooperation with two others. A proceeding of this type, 
which would have been most unlikely in prewar days, 
suggests the emergence of a new kind of Malaya in 


a senior civil servant well- 


were 


which communalism is gradually giving ground. In fact, 
a non-communal spirit exists only in labor circles in 
which the aims and ideals of all groups, no matter what 
their cthnic origin are practically identical. This is the 
greatest blessing bestowed by Malayan trade unionism, 
which today is both anti-communal and anti-communist 
and disinclined to ask whether its membership is Chinese, 
Indian, Malay or Eurasian in origin. It may be noted, 
however, that, while the body of the movement is def- 
initely non-communal, some of the officials still think 
in terms of their racial group. Two Indian Trade Union 
leaders recently resigned from the Legislative Council, 
on what is believed to be a communal issue. Yet they 
represented Chinese, Malay as well as Indian labour. 

In 1949 a government official, the Trade Union 
Adviser, suggested to a group of unions that they con- 
sider the fesibility of establishing a Trade Union 
Council, or cem.al trade-union administration, in Ma- 
laya. His proposal elicited immediate support from 
some 80 unions and led to the creation in the following 
year of the Malayan Trade Union Council (MTUC). 
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At long last, it appeared, the uaions would be able to 
work together and speak with a single voice. 

The years since have shown that the MTUC is here 
to stay and that it has a definite coordinating function 
to perform. Many of the resolutions passed at the 1952 
and 1953 annual conferences of the MTUC received 
serious consideration by the government and led to 
suitable action. In the same way, many of the changes 
in the new Labor Code were introduced by the govern- 
ment under pressure from the MTUC and in the face 
of opposition from many employers. On the other hand, 
some unions are still ignorant of the character of the 
MTUC, while on their part MTUC leaders have yet 
to acquire that experience, firmness and tact without 
which they cannot cope with the hostility of sections 
of the employer group and the disruptive tactics of 
the Malayan Communist Party. Once the MTUC has 
acquired strength and experience, it should prove most 
effective in fostering a sense of national unity. Mean- 
while, until the unions have learned to make full use 
of the MTUC, there remains much scope for develop- 
ment in the direction of central trade-union objectives 
and administration. 

Although some of its leaders are identified with 
certain political parties, the MTUC itself has no po- 
litical affiliations. In view, however, of the imminence 
of Federal general elections, there is considerable senti- 
ment in MTUC circles for making the voice of the 
organization heard on the political stage. Recently some 
of the Unions asked the Trade Union Adviser whether, 
in his opinion, democratic nationalism could prosper in 
Malaya without the active participation of labor, and 
whether the MTUC should take part in politics. The 
Trade Union Adviser replied in the negative to the 
first query, and affirmatively to the second. 

The MTUC is aware of the formation in recent 
years of various political organizations, many of them 
on communal lines, These bodies are clearly intended 
to support personalities whose desire for political power 
does not necessarily spring from an interest in the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole. Few of these groups 
are sympathetic to the cause of organized labor, especi- 
ally in its non-communal -aspects, It is a healthy sign, 
therefore, that the MTUC is beginning to consider 
what part the trade-union movement should play in 
helping Malaya to secure independence. If it can 
persuade greater numbers of Chinese to join unions and 
can guard gaainst Communist infiltration, it will have 
made a more substantial contribution to Malayan unity 
than any other group. 

As the Trade Union Adviser has pointed out, the 
MTUC cannot expect the pace of political develop- 
ments to slacken so as to allow it time to ponder its 


course, On the contrary, decisions must be taken and 
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taken quickly. The labour movement must be prepared 
for such possible contingencies as a transfer of powers 
on the part of the present government or an attempt by 
the Communists to infiltrate Malayan politics by gain- 
ing control of the unions. Therefore, many of the 


trade unionists 


younger, more  progressive-Malayan 
have enumerated the following, among other. basic 
principles essential to the creation of an independent, 
democratic, non-communal Malaya: power must not 
be allowed to pass into the hands of any one communal 
group; nationalism must not be employed as a cloak 
for anti-democratic or subversive elements, whether 
Communist or not; nationalism must not pave the way 
for rule by an indigenous native autocracy (whether 
Malay, Chinese, Indian or other) perhaps more re- 
actionary and res cictive than the regime it replaces; 
the Malayan economy must be diversified, and forcign 
investment encouraged but controlled, in order to 
weaken the influence of  thos« 
European alike) who are not averse to the perpetuation 


of a form of economic colonialism in Malaya as long 


elements (Asian and 


as they can profit from it. 

It remains to be seen whether these aims will be 
achieved, but in any case the labor movement in 
Malaya, as elsewhere in the East, is on the march. On 
the understanding and goodwill offered it by the 
Western democracies may depend the constructive role 
which it can play in the future evolution of the Malayan 


nation. 
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THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY. By S. D 
Mehta. Bombay: The India). 1953. 
232 pp. Rs. 12. 


Textile Association 


Dr. Mehta’s book is organized around three sets of in- 
dustry problems—those concerned with structural aspects, 
marketing and finance. These problems are analyzed on the 
basis of information obtained through first-hand investiga- 
tions in thirty-odd mills in several areas and on interviews 
with nearly eight hundred persons. Dr. Mehta's definition of 
the cotton textile industry is a broad one: it includes mills, 
handlooms, the so-called “powerloom” industry and hosiery 
production, 

Under structural aspects, the author discusses equipment 
patterns, wages, managerial organization and the place of 
handlooms. But his analysis of structural aspects contains no 
estimate of the potentialities of the physical endowment of 
the industry. He gives no indication of the age distribution of 
the various types of equipment nor of the annual net ad- 
ditions to these. Nor does he tell us whether new machinery 
imports go to new factories or to replace depreciated equip- 
ment. Also his discussion would have been improved if he had 
commented on the often-heard suggestion that depreciated 
machinery of more progressive mills is not scrapped but is sold 
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to less progressive ones. If this is true, descriptions of quanti- 
tative changes are not very informative, for the industry's 
potential is far less than Mehta’s claims. 

Wage rates, he shows, have begun to move upward in recent 
years—-a movement which has led to the re-location of some 
mills and the initial launching of others in relatively low- 
wage areas (mainly in Coimbatore in South India). Labor 
costs are also augmented by dearness allowances and bonus 
payments which can move upward only. Even so, labor un- 
rest manifests itself more frequently and more violently than 
before. 

After discussing how Indians adopted the managing agency 
systern from the British, Dr. Mehta points to the wide-spread 
use of this organizational form in the textile industry. He 
finds that the system restricts the sources of “top executive 
management” to the families of the agents—a major weak- 
ness in the industry’s organization. He observes further that 
the functions of managements are becoming full-time and 
complex activities for which non-technicians are increasingly 
employed. The author correctly points out that one should 
not view the managing agency system simply as a legal entity 
and that investigations concerning it should cease concentrat- 
ing on the transgressions of a few agency firms. However, 
this reviewer wishes to dissent from several of the author’s 
opinions on managing agents. It is true that directors for the 
egency firms are usually recruited from members of the 
family which controls the agency firm. But these top mem- 
bers of the agency firm are not necessarily “top executive 
management”. It must be remembered (1) that the agency 
firm is almost always a private company which possesses a 
contract to manage the affairs of one or more joint-stock 
companies with public registration and (2) that the managed 
company pays it a commission (usually on net profits) plus 
an office allowance for these services. The actual managers 
of these joint-stock companies, however, are normally hired 
by the agency firms but are compensated from the funds of 
the former. So Mehta's claim that the managing agent’s com- 
mission is a “wage of management” cannot be supported by the 
evidence. This commission is in the nature of a rent—a pay- 
ment accruing to the agents because of their property right 
in the agency contract. The managihg agency members—-who 
are usually also directors of the managed company—receive 
fees for “extra” duties and services undertaken on its behalf 
as well as dividends of the shares they hold. The rise of non- 
technicians to positions of influence in the managerial cadre 
is probably the result of the change in the nature of de- 
cisions which have to be made. In the past the need was for 
men whose chief responsibility was production; today the de- 
mand is for persons with the ability to organize markets, 
platate labor leaders and negotiate with government con- 
trollers as well as turn out production. 

Mehta's findings on the place of handlooms should be 
read carefully by all who expect cottage and small-scale in- 
dustry to play a significant role in the industrialization of 
India. His statistics show that “. . . the economics of technique 
is . . . against any extension of handloom weaving in th« 
future. The trend towards higher levels of weaving labour 
deployment only aggravates the difficulties of handlooms, 
which in the future will be restricted to smaller markets, 
unless drastic State action comes to their rescue. The tre- 
mendous, recurring costs of any effective State action . . . are 
clearly indicated.” (p. 216 

Dr. Mehta’s analysis of the growth of the market for tex- 
tiles gives ample support to the hypothesis that the level of 
demand has been the major factor limiting the expansion of 
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the industry. Mehta shows that, once the competition from 
Lancashire and Japan had been reduced by import restrictions, 
the Indian industry moved ahead in both capacity and out- 
put with every increase in demand. But the low per capita 
income in India and the localized character of the internal 
market make “exports at a reasonable level the key to over- 
all stability in the . . . industry in the near future.” (p. 216) 

The final section of the book is concerned with industrial 
finance. The author finds a significant shift in the sources 
of mill finance. Mills formerly relied greatly upon their own 
resources. Where they used outside finance, it came initially 
from the sale of shares and subsequently from managing agents, 
public deposits and private loans. Today outside finance comes 
mainly from commercial banks. In 1937 working capital was 
less than 50 percent of the total employed; in 1950 it was 
more than 75 percent. Furthermore, a smaller proportion of 
working capital now consists of cash and similar liquid re- 
sources. 

Mehta suggests, finally, that gross investment in fixed 
capital between 1946-47 and 1951-52 is approximately Rs. 
100 crores (about one billion rupees or $200 million). The 
method by which he arrives at this figure is open to many 
errors. He takes the value of textile machinery imported during 
the period (Rs. 48 crores) to which he adds customs duties, 
estimates of erection charges, the value of domestically pro- 
duced machinery, expenditure on buildings and land and a 
portion of the value of imported machinery—such as electric 
motors—-which is common to cotton mills as well as other 
industries. (p. 207) But Mehta gives no sources, and there 
are no data which would permit an independent estimate. 
However, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry in their “Memorandum on the Draft Outline 
of the First Five-Year Plan,” suggest (p. 6) that gross capital 
formation for All-India during the same period covered by 
Mehta was between Rs. 600 and 700 crores, with fixed capital 
coming to about Rs. 560 crores. If both Mehta's and the 
Federation’s estimates are reasonable, the cotton textile in- 
dustry accounted for roughly 18 percent of total gross in- 
vestment in the postwar period. The low rate of investment 
is understandable in view of the unused capacity (amounting 
to an annual average of 20 percent) which the industry faced 
throughout the period. 

The book, taken as a whole, constitutes a considerable ad- 
vance in the study of Indian industrial economics. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts ANDREW F. BRIMMER 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PARTY MOVEMENT_IN PRE- 
WAR JAPAN: The Failure of the First Attempt. By Robert 
A. Scalapino. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1953. 471 pp. $6.50. 


For everyone who is watching developments in post-Mac- 
Arthur Japan this is a profoundly important but disturbing 
book. Professor Scalapino’s study of prewar politics reveals the 
full force of the historical inertia that the Japanese people 
must overcome in order to achieve a working democracy. Al- 
though analogies are carefully kept within bounds, his analysis 
of political failure in a country that had all the advantages 
of literacy and economic strength also raises doubts about the 
political evolution that may accompany naticnal independence 
and industrialization in other parts of the world. 

Real power in prewar Japan lay outside the parliamentary 
system, in the hands of small but vaguely defined groups of 
self-appointed leaders: the genro statesmen, the militarists, 
and the zatbatsu capitalists. Political parties were little more 
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than close-knit conspiracies to get a portion of that power 
and its material benefits. Cynical about parties that made no 
real attempt to solve their problems of livelihood, the people 
at large were susceptible to leadership from the extreme 
right. Even so-called “liberal” politicians like Itagaki and 
Okuma put the destiny of the state ahead of the welfare of 
its individual members. 

The major pertion of the book is devoted to showing how 
deeply these conditions were rooted in Japanese history and 
psychology. The basic democratic concepts of individual free- 
dom and individual responsibility were incompatible with a 
family system built upon Confucian philosophy. Feudal fac- 
tionalism carried over into party councils. Starting with the 
stigma of inferiority that Tokugawa society had attached to 
commercial pursuits, the new business community owed so . 
much to government aid that it could develop neither a spirit 
of middle-class independence nor laissez-faire principles 

The legacy of this past alone would not make the future 
hopeless. The social changes brought about by defeat and mil- 
itary occupation might in themselves be sufficient basis for 
success in a second attempt. But by placing the Japanese ex- 
perience in the whole context of modern history, Professor 
Scalapino raises a much more serious question. Emphasizing 
the element of timing, he asks whether Western-style democ- 
racy may not be “the product of an earlier evolution which 
cannot possibly be duplicated in the modern world.” If this 
be so, the experience of Europe and America will be of little 
use to Japan today or, let us say, to southeast Asia. As they 
steer a course into the unknown future, the late-developing 
nations can hold fast, not to any formal institutions, but only 
to the human values that they want to preserve 
New York ROBERT S, SCHWANTES 


MODERN CHINA'S FOREIGN POLICY, By Werner Levi. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953. 399 pp. 
$5.50. 

“The main purpose of this book,” states the author, “is to 
analyze and interpret Chinese foreign policy.” Since the object 
is “analytical. rather than descriptive,’ he suggests, this can 
be done without using “sources in the Chinese language."’ The 
resulting account does indeed survey the phases of China's 
foreign relations over the past century, but the results seem 
more suggestive than definitive. The Western language press, 
periodical and other literature on modern China is rather fully 
listed in the notes (which gives the notes a certain reference 
value in themselves), and the author has tried to bring a 
good deal of this scholarly material to bear upon his own 
narrative, Yet the result is disappointing—not, I think, because 
the author does not read Chinese sources (what Chinese- 
reading scholar could actually read and use the sources for 
so broad a span of men and events?), but rather because in 
covering so broad a canvas he has worked too quickly and 
not taken time to penetrate the historical situation which he 
surveys. His reliance upon the contemporary press reports of 
Western journalists is a point of value but also occasionally 
plays him false. As one of many instances, for example, on 
pp. 40-41, citing the Times for 1895, he says “the Sino- 
Japanese War brought no awakening to Peking . . . the reform 
movement lost many adherents and much of its impetus in 
the years following the war.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Levi's combing of contemporary 
Western sources serves him much better in the latter part of 
the book. The last 150 pages deal with the years since 1937, 
and here he summarizes materials of interest, such as the 
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Nationalists’ criticism of their own record, as part of his 
general summary of recent events. There is not, however, 
much analysis of the factors underlying recent developments, 
and the book remains, despite some interesting suggestions and 
insights, a superficial treatment of its important subject. 


Harvard University JOHN K. FAIRBANK 


AMBASSADOR’S REPORT. By Chester Bowles. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 415 pp. $4.00. 


This is a very good book about United States policy toward 
India—at least from the point of view of “ne who agrees with 
Chester Bowles’ basic premises concerning, the importance of 
India. Whether it is a wholly accurate and complete picture 
of India itself, the reviewer is not competent to say. It should 
and can be read without the reader being misled even though 
one may disagree here and there. Written with the informal, 
homey, and above all sympathetic, quality which characterized 
the author's service as United States Ambassador to India, it 
is in part a chatty account of the eminently successful sojourn 
of the whole Bowles family in India. It is refreshing to read 
a diplomatic’: memoir which is not arrogant or didactic. But 
the book is as far from being wishy-washy as is its author. At 
times it is a passionate plea for an understanding by Ameri- 
cans of India’s problems and its extraordinary leader, Nehru. 

The story of India’s struggle, since independence, to carry 
through its policies of domestic development is dramatic and 
Mr. Bowles tells it well against a background of a concise 
digest of Indian history. In discussing India’s foreign policy, 
with which most Americans are chiefly concerned, he out- 
lines skillfully the comparison with the history of the United 
States attitude toward foreign entanglements, the Monroe 
Doctrine and the neutral tradition which persisted until 1917 
and was revived in the twenties. A good deal of space is 
naturally devoted to the Communist problem in India and 
to Nehru’s handling of it (here some readers may think that 
Patel’s role is slighted). In foreign policy again, Mr. Bowles 
demonstrates that Nehru’s policy is by no means pro-Soviet. 
The problem of India and China in Asia is well treated and 
there is pungent reference to Nehru’s consciousness of the 
dangers inherent in Communist China’s penetration of Tibet 
and the potential threat to areas such as Nepal and Burma. 

Mr. Bowles is not uncritical of cither India or the United 
States; there is no slavish acceptance of everything Indian 
and he vigorously expounds the defects of American policy, 
particularly the recent crippling of our Information and Point 
Four programs, The chapters on Nepal (to which he was also 
accredited as Ambassador) are fascinating reading and one 
of the best testimonials to the efficacy of Point Four. The 
concluding chapters on other parts of Asia are brief but 
good sympathetic vignettes. The inevitably sketchy allusions 
to the Near East and Africa are less satisfying and it is un- 
derstandable, but a pity, that Ambassador Bowles had no op- 
portunity to become familiar with Pakistan. When he discusses 
Kashmir he acknowledges that he was more closely in touch 
with the Indian view and those who look at that unhappy 
controversy through other eyes will feel his appraisal is not 


“ objective. 

is also too bad, in the reviewer's opinion, that Mr. 
Bowles accepts the slogan (born of United States partisan 
politiés) that the United States has no Asian foreign policy 
His discussion merely shows that he disagrees with much of 
that policy because of its failure to take due account of the 
“Asian mind” and the focal role of India. He naturally has 
much to say about the identification in the Indian mind of 
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the United States with the “colonial” powers, but he offers 
no actual solution of the dilemma forced upon the United 
States by its real friendliness to both parties to a bitter dispute. 
President Truman and Secretary Acheson, as well as other 
spokesmen for that Administration, including notably Ambas- 
sador Bowles himself, on several occasions voiced emphatically 
the honest, innate American sympathy, born of our own his- 
tory, for peoples struggling toward independence and _self- 
development. Those statements at the time caused anguish in 
London, Paris and The Hague and were met with cynicism 
in New Delhi and other Asian capitals. To be sure the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, but when a great power is 
actually a friend to both Europeans and Asians it is bound 
to be denounced by both for impartiality even by those who 
insist on not being drawn to take sides in the cold war. 

Let it be granted that in the crucial years of the defense 
of the free world against Soviet imperialism, the immediate 
political battle fronts for men’s minds and countries’ free sur- 
vival evoked the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and 
NATO-all European. Grant also, as Mr. Bowles grants, that 
an Asian equivalent of NATO is not in the cards and that 
a protective screen like that thrown around Greece and Turkey 
would have been resented by India. The United States Gov- 
ernment did not act on Bowles’ recommendations regarding 
the amount of financial aid which he thought we should have 
given in support of India’s Five Year Plan. It was financially 
impossible to do everything that was desirable on both fronts. 
One is reminded of the rivalry for military priorities in the 
European and Pacific theaters during the war. Mr. Bowles 
writes as a most successful and sympathetic ambassador to 
India-——and his book could not be expected to reflect the 
hardness of the choices presented to a Washington faced with 
the conflicting claims of pleaders for Japan, Southeast Asia, 
the Near East, Latin America and Europe. Mistakes were 
undoubtedly made—-some of them by Congress, as in_ its 
mishandling of the Pakistan and Indian requests for wheat, 
and in their earlier indifference to Executive pleas for eco- 
nomic aid to Korea in the days before the invasion. It is 
true that Europe is more familiar to the United States than is 
Asia and that Americans understand Europe better. Books 
like this should help to redress the balance. 
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